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ct ) | OPINION 


IN RETROSPECT1 
Once again, the final issue of eight in the publishing year! An editor's 
job is compounded half of frustration and half of exhilaration. What has 
been published seems less than it should be — and what is to come 
greater than sober ‘xpectation should warrant. Never is the balance 
struck with complete satisfaction. 

Looking back over the past four vears, we regret the dearth of 
lasting, critical articles about Canadian adult education. The bulk of 
the material seems too much concerned with description and far too little 
with analysis or evaluation. Nor is there startling evidence of an emerging 
adult education literature. Serious articles — those which are reflective, 
critical, or which savy new things in a fresh way — can soon be totalled. 

But when these rare contributors do criticize, they usually do not 
mince words. George Grant (Adult Education in the Expanding Economy, 
Sept.-Oct. 1954, pp. 4-10) says : 

*... if we are to do anything worthwhile for anvbody else, we must 
have a transcendent world of thought and imagination of our own, in 
which we are constantly struggling to create our own being. For if we 


are content to rest in some useful myths which give us security and 


give us a safe base from which to get on with the job of manipulating 


others, we all will become trapped, caged, limited people who won't 
know what it is to be educated and therefore won't be able to educate 
others. And as I have said, the journey to liberation is an infinite journey 
in which there is no stopping place and where no formulations are 
adequate. Therefore we must discipline ourselves so that we all shall 
have a constant life of controlled study from which our public life flows. 
To achieve this is hard because the modern world presses men into the 
life of manipulation and organization and considers contemplation a 
waste of time. To combine the life of thought and responsibility in the 
modern world is almost an impossibility. But it is obvious that thought 
without responsibility becomes attenuated, while responsibility without 
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contemplation becomes vacuous and diffuse. The agony of combining 
the two is the good life.’ 

It is easy to slough off this advice as the ivory-tower ruminations of 
a Philosophy Professor, who is not subjected to the heavy pressures of an 
active program it adult education. Yet this same Professor of Philosophy 
has just concluded an outstandingly successful series, Moral Philosophy 
in a Mass Age, for Cw c’s new University of the Air 

The late Dr R. C. Wallace, former President of Queen's University, 
sounded a note of warning about professional standards (Presidential 
Address Sept.-Oct., 1954, pp 37-39). 

‘This Association was brought into being in faith. The faith and the 
hope that, amid the numerous organizations that in various ways dealt 
with stimulating of the adult mind, there might be one body that could 
examine and interpret the impact that was being made through the many 
agencies to the end that we become, as grown-up people, more intelligent 
more alert, more independent in our thinking . . .’ 

little has been done to co-ordinate the efforts of the adult cdu- 
cation agencies. Indeed, little has been attempted. There has been no 
movement to supervise. There has been little endeavour to analyze re- 
sults, in terms of greater intellectual activity or more worthwhile social 
enterprise. The study now projected on university extension work may 
lead the way to objective analysis of activity in other fields. The study 


is long overdue An objective and critical study of adult education in 


Canada should be undertaken. We do not know where we are going, for 


the reason that we do not know where we now are. 

Since Dr Wallace spoke these words four years ago, Dr Roby Kidd 
has completed his Adult Education in the Canadian University. Scholar 
ships for research in adult education are now available through grants 
from The Fund for Adult Education. Will one of these studies match 
the depth and penetration of Richard Hoggart’s Uses of Literacy ? 

Other roop ror THOUGHT articles are pointers in this direction. 
Father André Renaud (From Oldest to Newest; Our Indian Citizen, 
April, 1955, pp. 4-5) gives a most sensitive interpretation of a situation 
which has since produced the National Commission on the Indian Cana- 
dian. Research is a function of this Commission ; an opportunity (as well 
as a challenge) to build on Father Renaud’s foundation. 

Two citizenship articles throw a new light on a subject that certainly 
can use it. Perhaps it is only the new-comers who can speak about it with 
real authority. Savs one of them (Books Build Bridges. Malva Kanins. 
March, 1956, pp. 263-67) ; 

‘Perhaps the average immigrant from Europe is more mature than 
the average Canadian but that does not make him better in any way. 
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If he has acquired a greater maturity of mind he certainly lacks the 
Canadian vigour and abundant energy. Canadians, belonging to a young 
nation, are young in spirit and more concerned with material security — 
a direct inheritance from their pioneering grandfathers. The European, 
having lost his material security over and over again, is more concerned 
with or proud of his cultural inheritance. If those responsible for the 
assimilation of new-comers could see this difference more clearly, they 
could then explain to the new-comer why the Canadian is as he is. Then 
the new-comer would perhaps lose his need to brag about all the cultural 
advantages which the old country offered, an attitude which is as annoy- 
ing to the Canadian as it is silly in the new-comer.’ 

\ distinguished sociologist, Dr Aileen Ross of McGill University 
Citizenship To-day, Sept.-Oct., 1957, pp. 16-22) complements Miss 
Kanins’ individual approach, underlining the complexities of meaningful 
citizenship in an interdependent world. In the view of both authors, 
citize nship is something much, much more than a welcoming ceremonial 
here and there throughout the vear ! 

The sociological frame of reference could be invaluable (if dis- 
turbing) to adult education. From this base, Mr Sid Blum, National 
Director, Jewish Labour Committee of Canada, takes a look at inter- 
group relations (Making People Like Each Other, April, 1958, pp. 
331-36). What he says adds up correctly—but it would, if taken 
seriously, do away with practices that have by now hardened into adult 
education ritual 

An editor, who has had a long and distinguished career in writing 
for farm people, submitted rural adult education to careful scrutiny two 
vears ago (Putting the Elephant Together. Jack Cram, May-June, 1956, 
pp. 395-406). This spring, his major suggestion will become a reality ; 
i National Extension Seminar on Rural Extension, following the CAA E 
National Conference in Winnipeg. ‘A small group of invited participants, 
representative of different areas of rural adult education activity, will be 
discussing together the changing rura’ environment and identifying the 
implication of this change for extension research and training.” May a 
start indeed be made at putting this particular unwieldy elephant 
together ! 

lo ent where we began, Miss Jessie Macpherson, Dean of Women, 
Victoria College, University of Toronto, defined the responsibility of 
adult education for the transmission of values in our society (Values in 
Adult Education, May-June, 1956, pp. 430-39). Like Dr Grant, her sense 
of commitment goes far beyond any mere lip-service to ‘liberal adult 
education’, 

‘When fantasy illuminates the obscure edges of experience, at its 
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rational best, probably alwavs mysterious ; where fantasy writes poetry 
and provides the comforting and beautiful metaphors to alleviate the 
human crises of birth, and pain, and death, it enhances. Where fantasy 
blocks life’s processes its values are less certain. By reason and new 
depths of experience we now begin to know the difference. With this 
knowledge which brings about its own freedom from irrational fear, given 
an extension of time on this planet, our values too may survive. These 
values will be conserved only by continuous re-discovery and continuous 
re-creation, a formidable enough program for adult education.’ 

To some of these voices attention has been paid. Others are still 
waiting for a response. But it is FooD FOR THOUGHTS greatest justifica- 
tion that these workers in and friends of adult education have at least 
had a hearing, whether or not their deeply felt and sincere writing moves 
with the current — or against it. 
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‘OLD 
THINGS TO 
LOOK AT’ 


Ella Martin 


One can learn from those one teaches. How does one hold a baby that 
isn't there ? Or how would it be held if it were there ? As it was made 
of stone and its mother a goddess, the question may seem both irrelevant 
and irreverent. 

In an alcove on the second floor of the Museum, facing East, is a 
Greek marble statue, Mother and Child, made in the Second Century 
Before Christ. The only tangible trace of the child, if one could reach 
that high, is now a little hand on the left breast of the figure. In which 
direction was the child once looking ? Was he regarding the serene 
far-awav face above him ? The owner of the face is not looking at him, 
but one does not expect this perhaps of a goddess. His position may be 
decided partly by looking elsewhere; in the small, clay, mould-made 
figure of mother and child in a small case in the gallery bevond ; but 
also in the actual knowledge possessed by the young mothers who were 
viewing the piece. They could, then and there, demonstrate, how to 
hold a baby facing in the same direction as the holder, to show him off 
perhaps. For them this was a practical problem ; for the Greek sculptor, 
it was an aesthetic one. The position of the hand suggests the child 
was not leaning over the Mother's shoulder with her back to the spec- 
tator ; such a position would have destroved the balance, rhythm, dignity 
of the piece. The Greeks could not have presented it this way; the figure 
came from a shrine or temple and is an embodiment of the Mother-Child 
concept. It can be used to show how one may enjov looking at sculpture. 

Such a concept can be found expressed in other pieces of sculpture 
in the Museum, in the Mediaeval Madonna and Child figures of stone 
or wood, as well as in the clay figurines in the Roman galleries and very 
differently, but with the same emphasis, in the African Yoruba carved 
wooden figure of the goddess Odudua. Though one should not trv. to 
see too much on one visit to the Museum, it is a good idea to have in 


mind some things to look for ; and seeing with a purpose can make all 


that is seen more significant. 
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GROUPS WHO CUME BY APPOINTMENT 
This discussion, this give-and-take talk on objects, came about with a 
Book Club studving ancient Greece. They were one of several such 
groups of adults who come from within Toronto and away beyond, by 
appointment, to the Museum. The groups that arrange for such talks, o1 
tours with a theme, comprise Women’s Institutes, Book and Study Clubs, 
Art Associations, Church Groups, Second Mile Clubs, Student Nurses 
and so on; for the most part they are people who are free in the day 
time and come to the Museum during its normal open hours 

The Museum is an overwhelming place : so many cases of unusual 
objects on display in room after room (over eighty galleries in all) are 
not only bewildering, but also arouse feelings of insecurity and nervous 
ness. So much at once seems to comment vociferously on the observer's 
ignorance. Young children do not necessarily suffer from this feeling, 
older ones often do, and adults perhaps, most of all. But when one is 
teaching anvone, one is enjoving the subject with them. Adults then can 
be, as a result of their shyness, the most challenging, and sometimes the 


most difficult, to ‘enjoy with’. 


WHAT DO rHE Y SEES 

This feeling of shyness more often prevails in groups living in rural 
communities ; in fact, one or two such groups have been so shy that, at 
first, all they could do was to roar with laughter. One does not always 
want to show everyone the most looked-at object in the Museum, the 
Egyptian mummy ; but with these people, this is usually included, since 
having seen it, not only is their curiosity satisfied, but oddly enough, 
thev often seem to begin to feel more at home. The 18th and 19th 
century dresses appeal, but too often thev are regarded almost personally 
and not as expressions of the society to which they belonged. Student 
nurses like the Roman surgical implements and the skeletons of dinosaurs ; 


in the latter they can test their knowledge of anatomy. More sophisticated 


city-dwellers like to see the Chinese collection or study Kuropean porce 


lains or English furniture. 

No matter, however, who the members of the group are, they come 
because they want to; and just as they offer a chalienge to the Museum 
lecturer so do they like to be challenged themselves. Their visit may 
turn out to be something quite different from what they expected. Back 
ground of the Man of Taste in the Eighteenth Century was offered as a 
subject to a Women’s Art Association. Beginning in the 1740 Pine Room, 
realizing concretely the diversity of ‘tastes’ in this vigorous period, seeing 
the mahogany furniture, the gambling table, the three-dimensional pieces 
witnessing the influences of such far-away domains as China and more 
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ancient Rome, the group discovered that such a visit ‘opened doors’ to 
what they had only vaguely known before 

The President of a Church W.A. group expressed the reaction of 
herself and others in the group in a way that showed appreciation of 
the work of a Museum and its staff (usually left unnoted!) ‘Il am writing 
to thank vou’ she wrote. ‘on behalf of myself and our morning group for 
giving us such an interesting morning among the Palestinian and 
Egyptian antiquities. It is quite some time since I had been in that 
department of the museum, and I had forgotten — and so had many of 
the others —how much it brings other times to life to see, and have 
explained, their culture, implements, and ways of living. It fascinates 
me to think of all discovering, labelling, transportation and final exhi- 
bition of all these things so that we may see them, so many centuries 
later, and be able to learn from them through having someone as nice 


as you explain them to us. Again many thanks.’ 


rHE MUSEUM AND SHAKESPEARI 

That a group may not know what it wants may provide opportunity for 
the Museum lecturer to develop a chosen subject. Much of the imagery 
of Shakespeare's plays can be well and vividly illustrated in the Armour 
gallery and the Sixteenth Century room. Such a direct approach may at 
least provide an agreeable alternative to a constant consultation of the 
pesky notes in the glossary. 

‘Sword and buckler’ duel fighting disparaged by Hotspur in the 
comparatively early play of Henry IV can be contrasted with the later 
fashion of duelling with rapier and left-hand dagger naturally introduced 
in the later play of Hamlet. A sword stamped with a running wolf, 
usually known as a fox in England, reveals of what Pistol was boasting 
when he declares, in Henry V, “Thou diest on point of fox’; while the 
‘basket-hilt’ swords near by, with well provisioned protection for the 
duellist’s hand, give point to Doll Tearsheet’s recrimination “You basket- 
hilt stale juggler, vou’. The ‘wainscot’ walls of our Sixteenth Century 
room contain no ‘shrunk panels’ and consequently, ‘like green timber’ 
they have not warped as Jaques prophesied either. Touchstone or Audrey 
would if they got ‘married under a bush like a beggar’. The somewhat 
solid, heavy chairs and bed of this period may be contrasted with the 
Joint-stool, the only ‘moveable’, a term plaved upon with quick meaning 
by Katharina and Petruchio at their first meeting. “Let him that mov’d 
vou hither Remove vou hence. | knew vou at the first, You were a 
moveable, “Why, what's a moveable?’ ‘A Joint Stool’. “Thou hast hit it: 


come sit on me’. Museum objects then, can achieve what Hamlet de- 


clared to be a ‘purpose of playing’, they can show “The very age and 
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body of the time its form and pressure . 


MUSEUM EXTENSION COURSES 
One thing, however, all groups have in common: they say thev need 


an interpreter. But because the number of adults who are free to visit 


the Museum in the daytime is limited, and because the Museum is open 


on only a few evenings in the vear, another opportunity for continuous 
learning is provided for those who wish for it by means of Extension 
courses. 

These, however, are not so potentially satisfving in some wavs: 
to begin with, those who attend must pay a fee; secondly, because it 
costs money to even open the Museum (with additional costs for opening 
a gallerv), most of the lectures are given in a lecture room. We are 
all familiar with the odd and unrealistic attitude of some in administra 
tive positions, education must pay. For the past two years, and these 
two vears only, Museum Extension courses have paid, and paid hand 
somely, but with no profit to the Museum or to the University Extension 
Department which administer, but do not make up, the courses. We 
are thus robbed of much opportunity to use the greatest asset a Museum 
has above all other educational institutions, the three-dimensional object, 
the ‘real’, authentic piece capable of exciting wonder and stirring the 
imagination in a wavy no other visual medium can. Our audiences, how- 
ever, are not necessarily captive audiences, as are many University 
students ; they want to come to lectures. 

What they want to come for, it is our business to find out; at the 
same time we must effect some compromise between their natural desire 
for lectures in the galleries, only satisfactory of course when given to 
small groups of twenty to twenty-five people, and the urge to make 
money by having as large an audience as possible. This compromise takes 
three forms: (1) we give some lectures, occasionally a whole course, 
in the galleries (2) take a few museum objects into the lecture room 
(3) give lectures illustrated with slides and sometimes films, media 
which to us in the Museum are subsidiary or secondary to our more 
potent learning tools, the objects in the cases and the few that can be 


taken out and, in some instances, even handled. 


CONTENT OF COURSES 

The Museum began offering evening Extension Courses soon after the 

end of the War. A few courses, however, have been offered in the after- 

noons, on an average, one a vear. For the past three years, this daytime 

course has been devoted entirely to Talking of Textiles offered regularly 

during the Fall and Winter on Tuesday afternoons by the Curator of 
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the Textile Department and given to a small group of interested ladies 
in the Textile Study Room. These have been altogether pleasurable 
oceasions for all concerned. Other courses offered in the afternoons have 
included Design in the Decorative Arts (with four visits to practising 
craftsmen), Chinese Archaeology and Design Past and Present. 

Evening courses given in the galleries entirely have included 
Treasures of Chinese Art, Craftsmen at Work, Feminine Fancies Through 
the Ages and two series of Know Your Museum ; the first of these dealt 
win the materials man ha. been taking out of the earth and fash: ning 
to his use. This series, The Museum and Modern Man, was followed the 
next vear by The Museum and the Collector. Both embraced Natural 
Science subjects as well as Archaeological. In the one year, however, 
in which all three evening courses were given with direct use of Museum 
collections, our deficit was over $150. Some radical change of approach 
seemed necessary. 

The moderate popularity of a series of courses on Life and Arts in 
England beginning the first vear with the Sixteenth Century and follow- 
ing in order with the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth, together 
with the fact that people were beginning to travel to Europe again, led 
us to offer in the Fall of 1956 a travel series So You're Going to Europe. 
This proved so attractive, we had finally to close registration at 150 and 
repeat the course after Christmas. An equally popular course that also 
had to be repeated, was Archaeology and the Bible ; while this past 
season, a series Adventures in Archaeology, which was a hybrid of lecture 
room and gallery lectures, had to be given in duplicate with two lectures 
each evening to accommodate the over eighty people who signed up to 
take it. The smaller group seemed to do much to encourage question 
and discussion. 

With these two courses we may have hit upon subjects that are 
both popular and at the same time have an academic quality which 
makes them worthy of being offered as Museum series of lectures. The 
first aimed at adding to the potential traveller's pleasure by introducing 
him to some of the great achievements in architecture and the other 
visual arts in such countries as he might visit. The Adventures in 


Archaeology course was offered ‘since the earth is constantly vielding 


up the secrets of the past... . Within recent years members of the 
Museum staff have taken part in archaeological excavation and in these 
lectures they will explain some of the methods of finding a site, actual 
digging and of dating the material thus found’. The increased interest in 
Archaeology due largely to the greater dissemination of information on 
this subject in the Press, Radio and tv, as well as some good Museum 
publicity, contributed to greater attendance. 
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One other venture in Extension courses this year must be briefly 
mentioned. This was a series of six lectures on English Silver Through 
the Ages given in January and February to assist in the enjoyment of the 
Special Exhibition of Seven Centuries of English Domestic Silver. The 
lecturers were all distinguished speakers from Great Britain and the 
United States. Their presence and lectures here not only attorded much 
pleasure to their audience but were of great benefit to this institution 
and its staff. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON FILM PROGRAM 

Over 5,000 people visited the Museum on more than one Sunday after- 
noon this last March. To capitalize on the presence of this sometimes 
vast crowd milling around in the galleries, the Royal Ontario Museum, 
for the past eight vears, has offered approximately ten free film showings 
during the Fall and Winter, each show lasting about one hour. 

The general purpose of these programs is to interest people in the 
Museum collections, In world events related to the arts and SCcICcHnces, and 
to encourage greater awareness in the world about them. This year, for 
example, five of the six programs of the Winter Term referred, directly, 
or indirectly, to the activities and studies of the International Geophysical 
Year. The title of the general theme, however, The World Sits for Her 
Portrait gave scope to advance the interest from the principally scientific 
to the artistic. 

Thanks to the kindness of the BBC, we were able to borrow a 
film already shown on ty This Restless Sphere, made to inaugurate 
this International ‘Year’. It tells vividly what scientists in areas as remote 
as Greenland and Antarctica, Russia and the Belgian Congo, Italy aid 
Japan, Scotland and California, have been doing and are doing to 
measure at what rate glaciers melt, what further we can learn about the 
interior of the earth from a study of volcanoes and earthquakes, what 


more we can discover about the atmosphere, the ionosphere and the 


weather. This initial program was followed by a portrait of the world 


as revealed in landscape and nature, a show in which the almost fanciful 
and yet basically factual episode from Walt Disney’s Fantasia — A World 
is Born was combined with his much later produced Natural Science film 
Nature's Half-Acre. The third program concerned coustruction or build 
ing, beginning with that carried out by man in the distant past —- Stone 
henge and Navajo: House-under-the-Rim, then via the Eighteenth 
Century classical style exemplified by Thomas Jefferson in Jefferson the 
Architect to the present in The Living Ciiy. Parks in various cities and 
regions were the subject of the following, program; while the world, as 
artists have seen her, was revealed in such films as The Open Windou 
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and Leonardo da Vinci. 

A very different program was offered the same three months of the 
previous year: Here and There Around the World. This theme title was 
both literally true as far as various areas were concerned and true in 
another sense too; for we dealt with The World of Music, The World 
of Children, The World of Volcanoes, The World of Pe ople, The World 
of the Countryside, The World of Cities. This reads like an odd mixture 
particularly when we note the third program. In this the Museum gal- 
leries were perhaps more directly connected than in any other; the 
February third date was chosen to ‘erupt’ in film in this way, since the 
newly arranged Geological galleries were being officially opened on the 
fifteenth of the month. 

Very soon our total audience for all ten showings will reach the 
5,000 mark. Fairly steadily the numbers coming regularly to all film 
showings are rising; many of them are New Canadians. Toronto, the 
fastest growing city in North America, can now provide more people to 
enjoy such entertainment. But we should also like to think that we are 
providing more interesting programs. It is perhaps worth recording that 
last year’s program in Toronto was very similar in theme and content 
to that worked out quite independently by the Edmonton Film Society 
for its more popular series 


USING THE PAST TO LIVE IN THE PRESENT 
The Museum is not a dead place. Teaching is a creative occupation and 
education a creative process. All we now offer, or may offer, to adults is 
capable of many permutations and combinations. Even series of lectures 
have, on occasion, led to more active participation such as the formation 
of the Ontario Archaeological Society by many of those who took the 
Museum Extension course on Ontario Before Champlain, a society which 
still flourishes and which is making some contribution to archaeological 
studies in this province. Some day we may be able to develop our pro- 
gram in yet more creative a fashion. 

But whatever we do, it is the objects that are our most potent tools 
of learning. In a world of so much second hand presentation and specious 
propaganda, they have an authenticity, an integrity that makes them 
vital in their attack on the senses and the mind. Being three-dimensional, 
man-created representatives of many world cultures, they stimulate 
thought and widen intellectual horizons more vigorously than all the 
other paraphernalia of the so-called visual aids. One of our Extension 


students said, ‘I had always pictured the Museum as a collection of old 


things to look at. Now I see it as a collection of ideas’. (Please sec p. 388). 
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WHAT OF 
POTTERY 
IN FRANCE ? 


Norah McCullough 


4 GREAT ARTIS1 EVIVES AN OLD ART 
In any consideration of ceramics in France, it is impossible to overlook 
Vallauris, an old, mediaeval town on a hill-top behind Cannes. The town 
is virtually a pottery market and regrettably, much of the ware for sale 
is of poor quality. Because of his collaboration with some good potters, 
Picasso helped to establish the Madoura studio there. His interest focused 
attention on Vallauris with the result that scores of good and bad potteries 
now thrive, catering to the tourists who swarm up from the Riviera. 
On enquiry, the reason given for the liveliness of the pottery de- 
velopment at Vallauris, is that ‘evervthing is here’ —the clay, the work- 
men to construct the wheels and oven, fuel and so on. It is a fact that 
potteries have existed for a very long time in these regions. Examples 
of faience exist, going back to the seventeenth century, and of earthen- 
ware to Roman times. Faience-making boomed as an industry with the 
trade expansion of the East India companies. A demand for a white, 
decorated table-ware, simulating porcelain, came from the wealthy 
aristocrats. They wanted whole services, decorative pieces and _ tiles. 
French artisans, with typical resourcefulness, turned out vast quantities 
of soft ware elegantly decorated by skilful artists ; but the native ma- 


terials were wrong for porcelain. Because the ware was highly vulnerable 


and styles of decoration changed rapidly, the industry was kept in a 


flourishing state in various parts of Europe until the secret of porcelain 
making was learned; then porcelain took over the market. Faience- 
making declined and only some of the southern potteries survived as a 
poor-paying trade for the production of humble water-cooling pots, porous 
cheese-curing vessels, olive-oil jars and flower pots up to urn dimensions. 
It was necessary for some person of eminence to spark the dampened- 
down fires. Turning his enormous prestige to account, Picasso became 
the patron-artist of Vallauris. He is an accepted and familiar figure in 
the town. His splendid bronze ‘Berger’ in style both archaic and modern, 
pertectly suits the central square, surrounded by tawny and beige stone 
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buildings. Old Vallauris has come alive. Both good and bad artists are 
making a living and the other townsfolk prosper accordingly. While 
Picasso is responsible for this situation, it is not in any way under his 
control. 

To this observer, it seems that Picasso’s contribution to the Vallauris 
revival is mainly a social one. He himself is no potter. He uses a clay 
platter or pots of fantastic shape, not so much as a medium of expres- 
sion but as a vehicle to carry his designs, regardless of function. Part 
of his genius is in experimentation and the colour effects through glazing 
fascinated him. He is Spanish and the Spanish tradition was one of richly 
decorated ware. The South of France tradition is for a low-fire earthen- 
ware and gay faience ware rather than ‘pottery’ in the sense of high 
fired, substantial forms such as are found to-day in England, Scandinavia, 
North America and Japan. Can Picasso be blamed for the bad judgement 
of tourists or the simple artisan’. lack of knowledge ? One can hope that 
the inferior work evident at Vallauris will vanish as do weak paintings 
by poor peinters, and that Picasso's own efforts with clay be looked upon 


as Picasso designs and not pottery. 


rHE BOURGES TRADITION; 

4 WAY OF LIFE 

Taking another place for comparison, there is Bourges, in the Cher. It 
has a national Ecole des Beaux Arts with good artists on the staff. The 
tradition in this area is for stoneware, from grés, a high-fire clay mined 
throughout this region. This tvpe of clay lends itself well to a heavy ware 
of substantial proportion. The pottery teacher of the art school has taken 
stock of its possibilities and of the tradition which persists in a healthy 
wav at a number of village industries thereabouts. Potteries still operate 
which were founded 250 vears ago, some where large and heavy utili- 
tarian pots are made by hand, others where Alibaba size oil jars are 
cast from molds. The clay is exceedingly plastic and can be pulled high, 


in fact so high, the workmen sometimes straddle them and guided by 


callipers, shape the upper part of the pots with a flat piece of wood as 


it is too far out from them to shape by hand. Firing is done with wood 
in walk-in kilns at the smaller places ; with gas in the plants where there 
is mass-production. In one village, the few side-walks were made of 
four inch square stone-ware tiles, semi-vitrified and had been down 
sO many vears, ncae could sav for how long 

The art school at Bourges turns out only high-fire stone ware using 
this same grés. Very little colour glazing is done. There is emphasis on 
good fundamental shapes, on effects gained through reduced firing. The 
pots come out a warm grey, speckled or flashed because of the ferrous 
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Impurities in the gres. All of the work is substantial, and in the old 
tradition. The students at Bourges have made some interesting garden 
pieces, such as small fountains and bird-baths, robust and suitable for 
out-of-door décor, in this restrained colour. They have also done some 
casting of design units as thick as four inches which come together as 
a jig-saw puzzle does, the various pieces forming a coarse style of bas- 
relief. The porch of the art school was being decorated in this manne 
last June, the students working on ladders cementing up the various 
pieces onto a stucco wall. 

There are several artist potters, as distinct from artisans, at Bourges 
and nearby who are competent ceramists. Another local tradition is that 
of carbonizing the pots of grés by submitting to wood-fire smoke during 
firing, as do the peasants of Roumania, for example. Two artists of 
Bourges are making this blackened ware which gives the pot a silken 
black without gloss. Both the professional potters and stude:.ts at Bourges 
not only have a good living tradition at hand to which they can refer ; 
and there is also a fine small museum in the city with well-displayed 
collections. Here can be seen some Roman earthenware and later ex- 
amples of pottery that are very agreeable in form, simple articles for 
evervday use that nevertheless have stvle and a buovant character 


The shape comes first, decoration is subservient. 


LLL THE ARTS CONTRIBUTI 

France is a country where decoration has achieved tremendous refine- 
ment through the various architectural periods. There are today any 
number of eminent designers of interior décor. The ceramists are called 
upon to make tiles for foyers and garden terrace walls, for fountains and 
ceramic sculpture to decorate public buildings, private mansions, apart 
ment houses, restaurants and churches. The French potter can provide 
anything from a showy piece of faience for a night club, a glazed slab 
sculpture of a saint for a chapel, to an abstract pattern in tile for a 


university courtyard. All the possibilities are exploited for the artist, quite 


apart from the utilitarian productions of the artisan for earthenware pots, 


jugs and jars. There are strong traditional influences which favour the 
ceramist and which also govern the nature of his production. A wide 
range of opportunities are provided for him by the interior designer 
working with the architect. This applies to most of the so-called minor 
arts and includes the stained-glass designer, the tapestry weaver, mo- 
saicist, mural painter, metal worker and the ceramist. The level of work 
is not all of high standard but there is no doubt that France has sus- 
tained its splendid tradition of seeking the artist’s contribution as a 
decorator. (Please see p. 388). 
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and French, are trained art educators and help to devise series of talks 
and lectures that make the permanent collection. as well as travelling 


displavs in Ottawa, meaningful to the general public 


rRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 

For over twenty vears the National Gallery has assembled travelling 
exhibitions for general circulation in Canada. The number of display 

circulated annually has more or less kept pace with the demand or did 
until quite recently. Since 1945 there has been a prodigious growth it 
the field of art appreciation and dozens of small galleries and exhibiting 
centres have been organized from coast to coast. It is estimated that 
there are approximately eighty-five institutions in Canada where art 
exhibitions are shown on a more or less regular schedule. These includ 
universities, libraries and art clubs in addition to galleries proper In the 
Maritimes, Ontario and western Canada, regional circulating agencies 
have evolved to he Ip fill the demand for art exhibitions. Ali these circuits 
receive exhibitions from the National Gallery, which also supplies man 

galleries directly. During the 1958-59 season forty-five exhibitions, rang 
ing from major European paintings to small displays of fine reproductions 
will be offered for general circulation —the number for a given ar 

generally determined by the demand. Fees, which range from $10.00 t 
$500.00 per exhibition, have been standardized throughout Canada and 
include all shipping, insurance and crating charges. Every exhibition i 
heavily underwritten and charges are kept as low as possible At the 
present time a particular exhibition will be charged for at the same rat 


ther shown in Newfoundland or British Columbia 


Regular lectures are given by internationally-known art historians, critic 


and 


artists at the National Gallerv and many of these lecturers tou 
Canada under the auspices of the Gallery. It is impossible to stress the 
importance of these tours as many of the Canadian galleries are rela 
tively isolated and need intellectual stimulation and impartial information 
on important art subjects by experts The same speaker will address a 
large audience of many hundreds in Toronto and talk to an eager, vital 
group of seventy-five in Regina on Brandon. The provincial galleries 


are responsible only for the local hospitality of these speakers as fees 


and transportation costs are paid for by the National Gallery Topics are 


diverse ; scholarly outlines of significant developments in English Gothic 

art, an analvsis of modern theories of aesthetics, an evaluation of certain 

aspects of contemporary art o1 perhaps a technical discussion on the 

merits of new synthetic paints and varnishes — the latter oriented towards 
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wtist craftsmen. These important outside lecturers suddénly focus atten- 
tion on the visual arts within a community and the tours help in some 
degree to sustain interest in centres where the developing of public 
support is an uphill fight. To supplement these tours well-known Canadian 
it authorities will be utilized for shorter tours in Canada during the 
1958-59 season 


GUIDED TOURS AND SCHOOL PROJECTS 
Three vears ago it was decided that an education program adapted to 
the needs of children should be set up as part of the National Gallery 
extension services. It was felt that bv trving out siich a program ata local 
ommunity level first, valuable experience could be gained in preparing 
the groundwork for a comprehensive national scheme. At the same time 
the Gallery would be serving its function as a local institution as well 
is a national one 

\ part-time docent, trained in the field of art and qualified as an 
elementary school teacher, was appointed to create a liaison with the 
local primary and high schools and to offer them a program of art appre 
ciation tours, film programs and exhibitions. The findings were to be 
presented in reports every six months. Experimentation with various 
types of approaches and programming was encouraged, but serious re 
strictions resulted because of the limited pha sical facilities of the Gallery 
building itself. Saturday morning art appreciation lectures, painting 
classes for children and art film programs are planned when enlarged 
facilities make possible an expansion of services 

Circulating exhibitions of National Gallery reproductions hav 
proved to be a particularly popular event with the local schools. Each 
picture is complemented with notes comprising an appreciation of the 
painting, and information on the artist's life and times. Usually, these 
pictures are displaved in the main arteries of the school where students 
can see them for a period of a month before thev are passed on to the 
next school. The reproductions are large framed ones and in general 
are of an excellent qualitv. Topics such as portraits, landscape, a series 
on the history of painting, Hou the Artist Sees Himself and Others are 
examples of the tvpe of exhibition offered. In many cases, teachers make 
good use of these exhibitions and base class projects around them. 


Because many of the schools find it impossible to send all of their 


students to the Gallery for art appreciation tours, the exhibitions perform 


a valuable function in exposing large numbers of young people to fine 
works of art. Eventually, it is hoped that provincial education authorities 
will benefit by National Gallery experience and support these school 
exhibitions 
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CANADA'S 
NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR UNESCO 


Eugene Bussicre 


The Canadian National Commission for UN ESCO was formally estab- 
lished on August 20, 1957, by The Canada Council, its parent body, 
under the terms of The Canada Council Act and an Order-in-Council of 
last June. This action had been eagerly awaited by many who are 
interested in Canada’s role in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and in Canada’s world position in the field of education, science 
and culture 

After sufficient length of time to allow for recruitment of staff, pre 
liminary orientation and planning, the Commission held its inaugural 
meeting, under the chairmanship of the President, Dr N. A. M. Mac- 
Kenzie, on February 5 and 6, 1958, in the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
On this occasion, it was quite fitting that the Government of Canada be 
represented by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Also there to address the inaugural meeting were the Honourable 
Brooke Claxton, Chairman of The Canada Counci! and Mr René Maheu, 
the permanent representative of UNESCO to the United Nations. The 


presence of these distinguished men not orly heightened interest in the 


inaugural meeting, but pointed up the significance of the relationships 


between the Commission, the Government, The Canada Council and 


UNESCO 


FUNCTION AND STRUCTURI 
As an arm of The Canada Council, the Canadian National Commission 
for UNESCO has an official status. It is not a voluntary organization, 
it is not a governmental organization, but it is an official body created 
by The Canada Council to deal with certain aspects of Canada’s relations 
with UNESCO. As such it reports to The Canada Council, which in 
turn reports to the Prime Minister and thus to the Canadian people. 
Because of the international implications of our work, we have very 
close links with the Department of External Affairs. Our Constitution 
provides that a representative of this Department sit both as a member 
the Commission and of its Executive. The Commission’s duties are 
formally laid down in an Order-in-Council which churges it with the 
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responsibility for : 
‘(a) Co-ordination of UNESCO program activities in Canada ; 
(b) Canadian participation in UN ESCO program activities abroad 
including the provision of technical advice and assistance from 
expert bodies, both governmental and non-governmental: 
c) Proposals for future UN ESCO programs, in consultation with 
the Department of External Affairs.’ 
There are certain areas of responsibility which of necessity remain 


with the Governmeat. However, the Commission, ‘may tender advice to 
the Department of External Affairs on UNESCO matters relating to: 


a) the constitution, administration and personnel ; 

b) the budget and financial affairs 

¢) membership and other matters affecting Canada’s relations with 
other states and with other international organizations ; 
elections to UN ESCO offices ; 
nominations to Canadian delegations ; 
matters likely to involve legislative action within Canada.’ 


1) (Order-in-Council PC 1957-831) 


FOUE TO CANADA 
Canadian National Commission for UNESCO because of its organiza 
is markedly different from many of the National Commissions ot 
her Member States. In most countries, the National Commission is 
iitached directly to a Government department, generally that of Edu- 
ation or Foreign Affairs. The Canadian Commission also differs in size. 
We have tried to benefit from the experience of others by keeping the 
formal membership on the Commission relativel. small. 

Phe (Commission has divided its mK nbership into several SeCUONS. 
Five members are ex-officio because of their position with either The 
Canada Council or the Department of External Affairs. We then 
have twelve members which the Constitution describes as ‘continuing . 
Membership in this section is allotted to organizations chosen by The 
Canada Council to correspond to the following division of UNESCO 
clivities ; education, science, culture, social sciences, mass Communica 
LlOUS and eX hange of persons. 

Ihe organizations represented here are The Canadian Education 
Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the National Conference 
f Canadian Universities, the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
pe, the National Research Council, the Canadian Political Science 
Association, the National Film Board, the Canadian Arts Council and the 
Canadian Labour Congress. There is then provided a system of rotating 
membership whereby organizations which are associated with the Com- 
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An indication of the role which the National Commission will play 
in the Canadian constituency would naturally be indicated by an examina 
tion of our plans and our accomplishments to date. Apart from our own 
inaugural meeting held last February 5 and 6, the Commission has been 
involved in a number of international meetings. | was verv fortunate in 
being able to attend the Dubrovnik conference of European National 
Commissions held in October of last vear. Participation in’ such con 
ferences is most rewarding, for not only does it give the older hands an 
occasion to compare notes but it is a valuable opportunity for us ‘vounger 
hands’ to learn from the experiences of others. This particular conference 


was most helpful in that it provided an opportunity for each Commission 


4 
to report on its projected program of parficipation in the UNESCO major 


project on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values. This is a major project in which Canada hopes to make a signi 
ficant contribution. Some Canadian organizations are already well ad 
vanced in heir particular plans for involvement in’ the “East-West 
project 

The Canadian Commission has embarked upon a survey of Canadian 
organizations and institutions whose activities mav be related to the Kast 
West proiect and to determine the Canadian resources available tor 
participation, This is a project which, | am sure, we all feel is of tre 
mendous value. This is a ten vear project to foster understanding between 
the industrialized and comparatively wealthy nations of the West and 
the ‘underdeveloped’ nations of the East. Such a large scale effort. to 
create international understanding and to encourage mutual appreciation 
of each others’ values ought certainly to ameliorate the present condition 
of world tension. Already the Commission has been able to nominate a 
Canadian for a regional cultural study grant designed to further the 
purposes of the East-West Major Project. Miss R. M. Renshaw, (Doctor 
of Music) if successful in her candidature, will study music in India for 
at least six months, and, on her return to Canada, hopes to interest and 
acquaint Canadians with what we might describe as the exotic and 
strange music and rhvthms of the East 

Our Vice-President, Dr ]. F. Leddy, and Miss M. Q. Dench of the 
Department of External Affairs, accompanied by myself, attended the 
National Conference of the United States National Commission held in 
San Francisco last November. It too had as its theme the East-West 
Project. But there also we gained many insights into the work of a 
National Commission, particularly in a context similar to our own 

Dr Leddy will also represent the National Commission at a Regional 
Conference of National Commissions of the Western Hemisphere taking 
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Summer courses beckon from all over Canade. This is the Junior School of 


Community Arts, Big Cove, Picton County, N.S 


Students and their art work, Junior School of Community Arts 
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place in Panama at the end of this month Phe main topics for discussion 
will be the plans of each national commission for participation in the bast 
West Major Project aod a discussion on the progress and future of the 
Major Project for the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America 
The Commission has been able also to arrange for re presentation 
conference of Kuropean National Commissions and Member States cis 
cussing Television and Adult Education. We will also be represented at 
a conference studving secondary school curricula held) in’ France. ‘The 
Secretariat has also acted in liaison with the International Music Council 
ind Canadian organizations which might be interested in participating 
in the International Conference on the Role of Music in the Education 
of Youth and Adults to be held in Denmark, this summet 

We have also been involved in discussions with the De partment of 
External Affairs and organizations concerned in a new Convention for the 
International Exchange of Publications with a view to providing Canadian 
representation, As the Commission receives word of international events 
which mav be of interest to Canadian organizations, we hope to refer 
these to the Canadian agencies ¢ meerned. This in turn may result) in 
increased activity on the part of ¢ anadians in UNESCO projects and in 
the affairs of the international counterparts of their organizations. In turn 
the Commission hopes to be informed by thes: organizations of thei 
involvement in activities which might be related to existing UNESCO 
projects 

The Commission is also preparing for the forthcoming UN 4 
General Conterence to be held in the Organization’s new Paris Head 
juarters during November. One of our major re spousibilitic Sis to prepare 
comments on the UNrSCcO Proposed Program and Budget for 1959-1960 
These comments mav be forwarded to the Director-General of UNESCO 
for his use in revising the Program and Budget for presentation to tha 
General Conference. The Canadian National Commission for UNrEsSCco has 
set up a Committee to examine the Proposed Program and Budget of 
uNeESCO under the chairmanship of Dr E. F. Sheffield. This Committe 
consists of the chairmen of panels of experts which examine individualh 
the UNerESCO- Program and Budget for Education, Natural Sciences 
Cultural Activities, Social Sciences, Mass Communications, Exchange of 
Persons and the Participation Program. The Committee is now busy in 
consultations with the various expert panels preparing comments which 


will be forwarded to the Department of External Affairs 


PROMOTION oe | VNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


Of concern to all Canadians interested in UNESCO is the distribution of its 


literature in Canada. The distribution of UNESCO Jditerature poses a special 
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and the great advantage of concentration on immediate and worthy ends 
is that men of good-will of all creeds and philosophies can join in them 
heartily. These last words, I think, could very well sum up Canada’s 
attitude to UN ESCO and I submit that the establishment of a Canadian 
National Commission for UuNeEsco has underlined for us the word 
heartily. 


Mr Bussiére is Secretary, Canadian National Commission for UNESCO. He 
comes to this new position after wide experience as Chief, Adult Educa- 
tion Section, UNESCO, at the Paris Headquarters, and as Director, Citizen 
ship Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa 


Miss McCullough, formerly Executive-Secretary, Saskatchewan Arts 
Board, has recently returned from a year's stay in Europe on a Royal 
Society of Canada fellowship, where she investigated folk art. Since her 
return, Miss McCullough has accepted a position on the Extension Staff, 
National Gallery of Canada, with headquarters in Regina 


Miss Martin. who is Senior Lecturer in the Division of Education, Royal 
Ontario Museum, has her M.A. in Honour English Language and Litera 
ture from Oxford University. After varied teaching « YPETIENCE “anada 
and abroad, Miss Martin joined the Museum staff in 1938. .She is in 
charge of adult education, including University: Extension Courses and 


the Sunday film showings 


Mr Hoggart, whose book is reviewed on the opposite page, is a Staff 
tutor, University of Hull, England. He attended the recent CAAI 
National ( onference in W innipeg, t here he was one of the evuest 
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STRAIGHT 
TALK FOR 
EDUCATION 


Elizabeth Loosley 


F LITERACY; Aspects of Working-Class Life, 
with Special References to Publications and Entertainments. Richard 
Hoggart. London: Chatto and Windus (Toronto : Clarke, Irwin) 1957. 
pp 319. $5.25 


Orly in England could a professor of English Literature turn, with equal 
facility, to sociology. The result is a penetrating study which combines 
the probing of the social scientist with the emotional impact of the 
hrst-rate novelist of manners. But the author is sufficiently aware ot this 
side cf the ocean to disclaim scientific objectivity, perhaps as a safeguard 
against attack from jealous North American sociologists! “Where it is 
presenting background, this book is based to a large extent on personal 
experience, and does not purport to have the scientifically-tested char- 


iter of a sociological survey. Freed of the often crippling burden of 


iwpotheses and quantitative analvsis, the author can proceed to illu- 


ninate his theme from his own life story and from relevant material of 
purely literary nature. He is writing, he tells us, for the intelligent 
avman. “The “intelligent lavman” is an elusive figure, and populariza- 
tion a dangerous undertaking ;: but it seems to me that those of us who 
feel that writing for him is an urgent necessity must go on trving to 
each him. For one of the most striking and ominous features of our 
present cultural situation is the division between the technical languages 
t the experts and the extraordinarily low level of the organs of mass 
ommunication.’ 

It is the effect of these organs on English working-class attitudes 
that Mr Hoggart proposes to study. Again, he can afford to be honest 
since he is under no compulsion to keep himself out of his material) 
1 setting forth the difficulties he encounters. 

‘In both halves of the book 1 discovered a tendency in myself, 
ecause the subject is so 1 ach part of my origins and growth, to be 
mwarrantedly sharp towards those features of working-class life of 
vhich I disapprove Related to this is the urge to lav one’s ghosts ; at 
the worst, it can be a temptation to “do down” one’s class, out of a 
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dom, tolerance progress, hedonism and the cult of vouth. Liberty equals 
licence to provide what will best increase sales ; tolerance is equated wit! 
the lack of anv standards other than those which are so trite and Vague 


] 


as to be almost wholly incantatorv and of little practical use; an 


detence of value is an instance of authoritarianism and hypocrisy 


FE WITHOUT VALUES 

lo illustrate his ‘sensation without comimunent’ theme, Mr Hogga 
writes a brilliant chapter on The Newer Mass Art: Sex in Shiny Packets 
His treatment is so tar bevond the usual moralizing about “crime comics 
that it deserves special consideration. A most telling comparison, for 
example, is made between Faulkner and run-of-the-mill gangster fiction 

‘And his (Faulkner’s) language stretches and strains to meet th 
demands of the emotional situation ; words and images become ilive as 
the explore its nature. Rhvthms and periods evolve and become com 
pl x, as thev seek to suggest its ¢ omplenit So, to change the metaphor 
the prose acquires a stronger texture, more “body than that of gangster 
fiction. The Faulkner passage has had to discover this texture so as t 
convey the sense of a larger pattern He sees be yond thre rape Phe 
horror is real, and the more real because there is implic it in the passage 
i sense of a saner world outside, of sunlight and sanitv. That sens« 
gives a moral perspective to the whole pPassace We see the horror as 
is, without intermediate moral comment, but we see it for what it 
only because of this larger sense. embracing and surrounding it 
time, of an order without 

With the gangster-fiction writing w ot a 
pattern. We are in and of this world of fierce allevwav-assault 
stale dis-ordered bed, the closed killer-car, the riverside warehous« 
knifing. We thrill to those in*themselves ; there is no wavy out, nething 
else there is no horizon and no sky. The world, consciousness, man’s 
ends, are this —this constricted and overheated horror 

In the world of gangster-fiction there can be no happy endings 
nor any endings which are really be innings attempts to restart life 
by staving in the same spot and doing what vou can to build the city 
You either end in the flat emptiness just illustrated, or induce the tem 
porary impression of a new start by getting into a fast machine and 
roaring awav down a concrete highway (the characters are usually root 


less, without homes or permanent work). The tvres scud on the surface 


the demands of the citv are left behind : the demands on the personality 


are —vou continue to hope —left with it; vou are heading West, to a 

world where there may still be the childhood dream. Not that vou reall, 

think so, but you go on— progressivism translated into an endless and 
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hopeless tail-chasing evasion of the personality. 

And in regard to the deterioration of the former —and genuine 
working-class skepticism, Mr Hoggart has this to say 

‘Some of the more powerful influences in modern society are tend- 
ing to produce a generation expert at destroying by explaining-away, 
insulated from thinking that there is ever likely to be a cause for genuine 
enthusiasm or a freely good act, automatically suspicious of anything no’ 
in itself disillusioned or patently self-seeking ; the catch phrase is the 


brittle and negative, “so what?” ’ 


CLASS IN FERMENT 
\s Mr Hoggart points out earlier, the working-class, in a more flexible 
society, is weakened through its best brains ‘passing’ into the middle- 
class. Chapter X is a most sensitive description of this process as it affects 
the character of the ‘passer, 

This kind of person, and we have seen that this is his first great 
loss, belongs now to no class, usually not even to what is called, loosely 
enough, the “classless intelligentsia”. He cannot face squarely his own 
working-class, for that, since the intuitive links have gone, would re- 
quire a greater command in facing himself than he is capable of. . 

‘He has left his class, at least in spirit, by being in certain wavs 
unusual; and he is still unusual in another class, too tense and over- 


wound He is clever enough to take himself out of his class mentalls 


but not equipped mentally or emotionally to surmount all the problems 


that foclow 

Not all the ‘intellectuals’, by anv means, leave the working-class 
ti a ‘saving remnant’, or, as Hoggart terms them ‘an earnest 
minority’. “And since the minority has had and mav continue to have 
though this is by no means certain) an influence on their group out 
all proportion to their numbers, it is limnportant that something be said 
more directly about them. | have in) min< people such as those who 
take up voluntary trade-union activity, and those who seek adult edu 
cation through for instance, the classes run bv the Workers’ Educational 
Association. One of the plain advantages in our present situation is that 
those working-class people who have this kind of interest are todav able 

much more fully than formerly to develop and exercise it. 

We saw how popular publicists try to encourage most working- 
class people to underrate “the earnest minority” because their very ex 
istence, their turning awav from the common fare and their search for a 
more nourishing food, is an implicit judgment on the publicists them 
selves. The enquiring and serious working-class student is easy game 
for them; people who insist on getting knowledge against the odds, 
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TELEVISION 


“MORE INTELLIGENT THAN WE THOUGHT’ 

On Wednesday morning, January 7, 1958, Dave Garroway closed down 
his Nec-tTv “Today show, and walked across the street to his office. 
He would be going through his usual morning mail, and in it this morning 
he was expecting a letter or two from old friends, a couple of bills, and 
perhaps an advertisement here and there and even a sports car cata- 
logue, reflecting one of his most active hobbies. 

Most of the heavy mail for the “Today’ program is routed through 
the NBc_ mail room, thus enabling Dav. ‘o keep his office in a 
semblance of order. 

But on this particular morning, something happened. 

‘Good morning, Mr Garroway,’ his secretary said cheerfully. ‘There 
are exactly 45,000 personal letters waiting for vou. Shall I serve them with 
the coffee and danish?’ 

For a moment Dave was stunned. Then he remembered. 

On the previous day's program he had interviewed Nelson Rocke- 
feller on the show. The subject was the Rockefelle: Report on the prob- 


lems of U.S. defense. It was a subject in which Dave, as a keen and 


intelligent citizen, was extremely interested. He had read the report a 
few davs before, and felt convinced that the public should have a crack 


reading it, if this were possible. Estimate of public demand for this 
tvpe of rather serious public-affairs material: 1,000 — maybe up to 10,000 
maximum on a freak. 

In fact, several experts had kidded Dave about the whole idea. 
‘Who's going to write for a book which will make people think?” he was 
asked 

‘Youll have to give away a Ford V-8 with every copy,’ someone else 
commented 

Garroway shrugged and hoped for at least a glimmer of interest 
among his audience on a subject which needs the most alert attention of 
the American people today. 

The response to an offer on television can vary tremendously. Any- 
thing over 5,000 is often considered good. Anvthing around 50,000 — 
excellent. By Thursday, January 8, over 200,000 requests had stormed 
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the NBc_ mail rooms. By the following Monday, the figure had swollen 
to 250,000. On Friday the post office had called and plaintivel) asked: 
‘Mr Garroway — when is this going to stop?’ 

No one —NBC, Garroway, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, or the 
over-loaded mailman — had dreamed that this could happen. Usually, a 
special box is arranged for when a large mail is expected. This was not 
done, simply because it seemed impossible that a Tv. audience could 
become so aroused and interested in a subject usually reserved for the 
alleged minority of thinking people. 

We spoke to Dave Garroway shortly after this phenomenon had 
taken place. 

‘This proves a lot of things to me,’ he said. ‘In the first place, it 
proves that a large chunk of Americans — much larger than we think 
are far from complacent. In the second place, it proves to me that ou 
listeners have an intelligence many people in the business fail to credit 
them with. In the third place, I'm glad I said we had only a limited 
number of copies available because while we'll be able to cover most 
of the requests, our supply ran out within a few days.’ 

Actually, this welcome but unlooked-for response raised havoc with 
the supplv of reports, and only through the cooperation of N Bc, the Fund 
itself, and a few other civic-minded people was the largest part of the 
demand met. 

At the present time, inquiries about the booklet are being referred 
to the nearest bookstore or newsstand, where the publication is available 
for the modest price of 50c. 


JOHN 


‘Trade Winds’, Saturday Review, February 8, 1958, pp. 6-8. Reprinted 
with the kind permission of ‘The Saturday Review’. 





ART AND MUSIC 


CITY OF GOLD 16mm & 35 mm. Black & White. Running Time: 
23 minutes. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada, 1957. 


‘A nostalgic recollection of the Klondike gold rush when the gold fever 
was at its height. Written and spoken by Dawson-born Pierre Berton, the 
film reconstructs scenes as they were when men by the thousands 
Hocked to this frozen frontier to find their Eldorado. Some found it in 
gold; some in other ways. We see relics of old Dawson City from days 
when all the gold of the rich river beds flowed through its stores, taverns 
and dance halls. The feeling of retrospect is deepened by the introduction 
of many ‘ntage phetographs which help to bring alive, the men, and 


the women, who left their mark in the annals of the period,’ Definitely in 
the ‘art film’ category 


YOUTH AND MUSI< 16 mm and 35 mm. Black and White. 


Running Time: 27 minutes. Produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1958. 


‘An account of how a unique organization of voung people, Les Jeunesses 
Musicales (Musical Youth), 1s stimulating the appreciation and sharing 
in the study of the world’s great music. The film describes how the 
movement spread from Belgium after the war to other countries of 
Europe and eventually to Canada. Photographed mainly at Lake Magog, 
picturesque Laurentian setting of the music club's summer camp, the 
film conveys the complete dedication to music which is characteristic of 
its members. Appearing in concert excerpts in the film are a number of 
prominent musicians. 

*.. The film illustrates some of the aims of Les Jeunesses Musicales : 


to ensure that children born for music have an opportunity to achieve 


their destiny ; to encourage an interest in all types of music, even popular 


modern, through the formation of record clubs ; to arrange an exchange 
of artists with other countries . . . 
‘The artists appearing in the film are John Newmark, Andrée 
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Desautels, Henryk Szeryng, Dorothy Weldon, Rafael Masella, Julio 
Brandao, Sylvio Lacharite, Ronald Turini, and the boy pianist Michel 
Dussault.’ 


MUSIC OF INDIA. 16mm Black & White. Running Time: 11 
minutes. Produced by Documentary Films of India 


‘This film describes the classical music of India as it has evolved through 
the centuries. We hear and see music played on traditional stringed in- 
struments | y some of the country’s leading artists. 

‘Traditional Indian instruments, we are told, are divided into four 
groups ; stringed instruments, wired instruments, drums, and percussion 
instruments. This film deals with stringed instruments and shows us 
those which are in most popular use in various parts of the country. 

‘The film describes the difference between the tonic sol fa scale of 
western music and that of Indian music. While the western scale has 
twelve notes, the Indian one has twenty-two, ten of which are quarter 
tones. An oscillograph shows us the visual difference between a quarter 
tone and a semi-tone. The five gradations of tone and harmony possible 
on Indian instruments because of their more intricate scale are illustrated 
for us by several Indian artists. Plaved by their sensitive hands, these 
instruments give us an inkling of the mysterious influences that have 
shaped the culture of this ancient land.’ 

While the film will interest any audience, it is particularly valuable 
for students of music and for groups studying the musical expression of 


other cultures. 


COMMONWEALTH 


NEW NATION IN THE WEST INDIES. (World in Action 
Series). Produced by the National Film Board of Canada, 1958. 


1 Background to Federation, 16mm Black & White. Running Time : 
30 minutes. 
‘This is the first of a four-part introduction to Canada’s newest Com 


monwealth Neighbour the recently formed ‘ederation of the West 


Indies. Ten palm-shaded, sea-swept Caribbean island units, popularly 


regarded as a tourist paradise, have pooled their resources in a common 

future. What are their problems, hopes and aspirations as they embark 

on this new chapter in their history ? The film presents the views of 

several spokesmen, notably Hugh Springer, Registrar of the University 

College of the West Indies, and the Honorable Norman Manley, Prime 
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Minister of the new Federation, who describe the historical, political 


and economic motivations which led to the union. 


Weakness into Strength, 16 mm Black & White. Running Time : 


) 
) 
7) 


Q minutes 

‘This second film in the series focuses on the people of the British 
West‘ indies — the multi-racial groups whose origins are African, East 
African, Chinese, European, Amerindian —and shows their common 
effort to nurture their fledgling nation to success. Hugh Springer and 
other spokesmen draw many examples from the economic and _ political 
life of the Caribbean islands that have joined the Federation, to illustrate 
ways in which union is expected to benefit them, and to show how the 


people themselves are accepting the responsibilities of their new state.’ 


3 ‘The Riches of the Indies’, 16 mm Black & White, Running Time : 
30° minutes 

‘This film takes stock of the economic situation as it exists im the 
British West Indies in this vear of federation. It visits various islands in 
the Caribbean and shows the development programs being carried out to 
stimulate industry and all forms of production. Like the electric iron 
eagerly purchased by a West Indian housewife as her very first electric 
appliance, the advantages of federation are becoming manifest in many 
material ways. The interest of Canada in helping this new nation achieve 


a sound economy is made evident in the film.’ 


t The Responsibilities of Freedom, 16 mm Black & White. Running 
Time : 30 minutes 

‘Here we have an appraisal of the problems that face the people of 
the West Indies Federation as they take up the challenge of their new 
nation-hood, With such problems as over-population and a disparity in 
the resources of the ten member island units, under-development and 
poverty loom large on their horizon; but the will to win is there, and 
the film strikes a note of optimism as it shows how the challenge is being 
met. An important development is the educational program, at all levels 
and in all regions, which promises to be the cornerstone on which the 


Federation will build.’ 





COMMUNITY 


CASE STUDIES IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
( Harper's Social Science Series.) Murray G. Ross. New York : Harper. 
(Toronto : Musson) 1958. pp. ix, 259. $3.50. 


This is a companion volume to Dr Ross's Community Organization ; 
Theory and Principles, published in 1956; (an introductory chapter 
summarizes the earlier volume). The case studies that follow are in the 
tradition of the Harvard School of Business Administration — the human 
problem which, in the social work context, may be ‘solved’ in more than 
one way. But, unlike the Harvard studies, the social worker inevitably 
takes a major role in each unfolding drama. 


Dr Ross shows considerable concern in his first chapter for the 


ethical responsibility of the social worker engaged in ‘community organi 


zation as a social work process , a concern which is sustained in the 
questions following each case history. Nevertheless the focus of the book 
is, understandably, on the problem presented by the community situation, 
with only a hint, here and there, that the social worker himself can 
generate difficulties (‘Mr Clinton’ in The South Side Centre). The social 
worker (or other expert possessed of more social science knowledge than 
the average citizen) is usually the catalyst, bringing about a more or less 
satisfactory solution. 

Since this book is primarily a text for social work students, there 
can be no quarrel with this approach. This reviewer, however, would 
welcome a third volume in the series, dealing with professional relation 
ships within the helping agency or group, as some years’ experience in 
comparable agencies has led to the conclusion that friction among 
professional colleagues may be as hampering to the community organiza- 
tion process (if not more so) than anything the community can provide. 

E. W. L. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROJECT; San _ Bernardino 
Valley College, San Bernardino, California ; a four-year report, 1952-56. 
Eugene I. Johnson. White Plains, N.Y.: Fund for Adult Education, 


1958. pp. 77. 


‘This report considers the first four years’ work of the Community Edu- 
cation Project, a special unit of San Bernardino Valley College in 
Southern California, established in 1952 with a financial grant from the 
Fund for Adu! Education as a part of the latter’s Test Cities Project 
In general, the mission of the CE P was conceived as a special effort to 
involve greater numbers of people in the study and improvement of the 
communities in the Valley College District. The College also expected 
to learn at the same time how to make such a program of community 
development an experience in liberal adult education for those who 
participated’... 

‘The Project has perhaps become best known for its work with the 
mass media as they relate to developing and servicing small home dis- 
cussion groups of eight to twenty people who gather to listen to edu- 
cational radio programs and to discuss with each other the ideas 
presented. Newspaper articles which preceded the broadcasting of the 
radio program, providing background information and questions for 
discussion, were an essential part of this program . . .’ 

‘The report has been prepared with three questions, most frequently 
asked about the cep, in mind. They are: 

‘What in the work of the CEP is of general usefulness to people 
who seek to improve their communities, particularly the larger urban 
complexes ? What does a program of community development have to 
do with education ? More specifically, what implications does the work 
of cep hold for schools, colleges, and other formal educational insti- 
tutions? What does the experience of the ce Pp suggest about ways of 
extending liberal adult education to greater numbers of people ?” 

This report is another interesting example of education as the 
catalyst, creating a ‘sense of community’ in a heterogeneous, rapidly 
changing urban region. An indigeneous institution (The San Bernardino 
Valley College) and ‘outside’ experts joined forces in the now-familiar 
formula — research project, mass communication, small group discus- 
sions, leadership training, package program. Some of the ‘findings’ are 
significant. Outstandingly successful programs were carried on with the 


two presumably most ‘love-bound’ existing social units, the small friend 

ship group and the family. Beside this record, it is interesting to set 

Father Myer’s account of his parish work with teen-agers on New York’s 

East Side (Light in the Dark Streets) and Michael Burn’s Mr Lyward’s 
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Answer. They start with the individual within t.e group; and their 
major resource is love. Ce P begins with the mass ; its partly extraneous 
experts have money and technical resources ; but eventually they artive 
at much the same point. ‘In the group, the individual found acceptance 
primarily as a person and not for any of the various roles a complex 
society forces upon him — worker, consumer, citizen, parent and others. 
He became a member of a group that was emotionally important in his 
life and, in turn, the group became important in the life of the com 
munity’. On this meeting-ground, a dialogue between the two protag 
onists would be intriguing. Father Mvers and Mr Lyward concede that 
love without scientific knowledge is not fully effective; cr Pp admits 
that its much more elaborate and scientifically planned program is most 
successful where love already exists or can be encouraged. Would — or 
could they — join forces ? 


THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. G. H. Stanford. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. pp. 88. $2.50. 


A most useful guide, in good, non-technical English, which fulfils its 
stated purpose admirably ; ‘to supply some practical guidance for the 
person who finds himself appointed or elected to the leadership of a 
committee, club, business association, or the like without having had 
prior experience in the conduct of meetings. It is not intended to be an 


official guide to the formalities of parliamentary procedure and protocol, 


but rather an outline of the common-sense techniques that have been 


found to be practical and acceptable in everyday affairs’. 

There is scarcely anyone, from a new secretary or chairman to a 
seasoned officer or committee member who could not profit from this 
little book. The author is G. H. Stanford, Secretary, The Board of Trade, 
Toronto. He knows whereof he speaks — and he speaks with clarity, 
simplicity, and humour. 

E,W. I 
BUREAUCRACY ON rR1AL; Report of the Fourth Annual 
Winter Week-End Conference held in Toronto, Ontario, February 21, 


co-operation with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Toronto - 
the Institute, 244 St. George Street, 1958. pp. 51. $1.00 (non-members). 


‘A full week-end of conference is condensed in this publication for 
further review by many who attended, many who followed through 
television and radio, and by many other interested persons.” 
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SURVE ¥ OF MARRIED WOMEN WORKING FOR 
pay in Eight Canadian Cities. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1958. pp. 50. 25c. 


\ useful piece of research (which will correct some wrong impressions ) 
has been prepared for the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department. The actual 
field work was done by students of Schools of Social Work across Canada, 


under competent supervision from various protessors. 


rHE NEEDS & PROBLEMS OF THE AGING; the First 
B.C. Conference, May 14-17, 1957 ; Report of Proceedings, sponsored by 
the Community Chest & Council of Greater Vancouver and The Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Vancouver; the University, 1957. pp. 48. 


This is British Columbia’s first Conference on the subject — and a hand- 


some brochure sets out the papers and resolutions. The co-operating 
agencies are The Community Chest and Council of Greater Vancouver 
(Committee on Welfare of the Aged) and the University of British 
Columbia’s Department of Extension. Attendance was limited mainly to 


those lay and professional persons who work with older people. 


it is amazing to this reviewer that all the experts seem pointedly 
middle-aged — if not younger. We are cautioned in the text against taking 
a patronizing or philanthropic attitude towards the ‘aged’. We'll all be 
there one day ourselves’, says one speaker. But it’s difficult, just the same, 
to reallv believe he means it !’ 





4 NEW SERVICE 
With the endorsement of the ca ar’s Executive Committee, Food For 
Thought is now prepared to accept advertisements of positions to be 
filled in adult education ; and also advertisements from individuals wish 
ing to find such positions. 
Our rates are as follows : 
Two or more issues Single issue 
Full page $45.00 $50.00 
Half page $25.00 $30.00 
Quarter page $15.00 $17.50) 
Classified advertisements : Set solid, $3.50 an inch. Half page ads 
must be horizontal across the page. Outside back cover, twenty-five per 
cent additional. The c A Ar reserves the right to refuse advertisements 
which, in its opinion, are not related to the interests of the Association 
and of this magazine. 


ABOUT PEOPLI 

Senator Donald Cameron, Director of the Banff School of Fine Arts, and 
formerly Director of Extension, University of Alberta, has been appointed 
chairman of a Royal Commission to study and consider the aims and 
objectives essential to maintain a proper and adequate educational pro 


gram for pupils of the elementary and secondary schools of the province 


of Alberta. 


Under ‘Personnel’, the Saskatchewan Arts Board Tenth Annual Report 
carries the following note ; 

‘The executive secretary, Miss Norah McCullough, returned from 
travelling and studying in Europe in October. She resigned to take a 
position in extension work with the National Gallery of Canada.’ 

We understand that Miss McCullough will continue to have her 
headquarters in Regina. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Last fall a committee of the caAr’s Atlantic Regional Conference 
planned the first Atlantic Regional School for Extension Workers — and 
a successful course in March was the result. It had two aims ; professional 
instruction in various aspects of adult education and exchange and dis- 
cussion of common problems encountered in work. Particular attention 
was given to ‘social, economic and psychological forces in the community 
and in the Atlantic region.’ 

The program was in four sections : Understanding the Community 
(Professor W. B. Baker); Socio-Economic Problems of the Atlantic Region 
(Mr Guy Henson); History and Philosophy of Adult Education and 
Extension Work (Mr Gordon Hawkins); Communication (Reverend 
Daniel Fogarty, S.].). The committee responsible for the stimulating 
course included Mr Herman P. Timmons, Director, Adult Education 
Division, N.S. Department of Education, Halifax, N.S. (Chairman); 
Mr Gregory Donovan, Supervisor, National Film Board, Halifax, N.S.; 
and Mr Guy Henson, Director, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
Universitv, Halifax, N.S. 


BRONFMAN COLLECTION 

OF JEWISH CANADIANA 

The Jewish Public Library of Montreal announces the establishment of 
the Bronfman Collection of Jewish Canadiana which will include all 
available books, pamphlets, articles and other printed materials related to 
Canadian Jews. This Collection will form an integral part of the Library. 
It will be housed in the new quarters of the Jewish Public Library at 
1499 Esplanade Avenue and will receive the special attention of the 
Board and of the staff of the library. 

The establishment of the Collection was decided by the Board of the 
Library on October 15, 1953, and was named ‘in recognition of Mr 
Samuel Bronfman’s interest in the Library, his leadership of the nation- 
wide community of Canadian Jewry, his magnificent philanthropy and 
his appreciation of the intellectual values of our people — a record shared 
by the members of his familv.’ 

The Collection will include : 
® the writings of Canadian Jews in Yiddish, Hebrew, English, French 
and other languages on all subjects. 
® works dealing with the history, sociology, economics, legal status, 


military record, biographies, ete., of Canadian Jews, including 


general histories and archives reports with materials of Jewish 


interest. 
®@ books printed in Canada, which are of Jewish interest or were 
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written by Jewish authors. 

© the publications of Canadian Jewish organizations and institutions, 
including reports, souvenir issues, campaign materials, histories, 
constitutions, etc. 

@ materials on Jewish education in Canada, including text books, 
teacher aid materials, children’s work published by schools, ete. 

@ materials relating to Palestine, Zionism, and Canadian relations with 
Palestine, including travel books, political comments, government 
publications, etc. 

® Canadian legislation, legislative debates and documents relating to 

Jews. 

@ anti-semitic materials and materials issued to counter such 
propaganda. 

® Canadian Jewish periodicals, including newspapers, magazines and 
institutional bulletins. 

®@ materials relating to the study of Hebrew, the Old Testament and 
Jewish history by Canadians or prepared in Canadian institutions 
of learning. 

® materials relating to Christian efforts to convert Jews. 

A listing of all known materials in the field, whether they are to be 
found in the Collection or not, has already been made ; this bibliography 
extends to some 2,000 entries under a score of headings. 

It is the intention of the Board of the Library to make the Collection 
available to serious students by the publication of source materials and 
studies in the field of the Collection. The Library will also bring together 
in various ways the interested scholars for common study and discussion 
of aspects of Canadian Jewry. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMI€ 
RESEARCH, JAMAICA 
Canadian interest is focused on the new Dominion of the British West 
Indies with which Canada has had long trade ties. For those whose 
concern is deeper than the beaches of Montego Bay, there is the Institute 
of Social and Economic Research at the University of the British West 
Indies. From its foundation in 1946, the University has put particular 
emphasis upon the social sciences ; and the Institute, established with 
funds from the United Kingdom under the Development and Welfare 
Act, is the result. 

‘... the West Indies provide abundant opportunity for economic, 
historical and sociological research in the widest sense. The territories 


show great variety in their political and racial situations and _ histories 


while they sometimes present the same general problems with interesting 
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local differences ... We find it difficult to resist the temptation to enlarge 
upon the intellectual adventures that are awaiting in this field.’ 

‘The research staff consists of workers trained in the different disci- 
plines of the social sciences ; this makes it possible to bring more than 
one discipline to bear on a problem. While there are difficulties in such 
inter-disciplinary collaboration, the potential advantages are such that 
every effort deserves to be made to this end. An encouraging aspect of 
the Institute’s work so far is the degree to which there has been a crossing 
of boundaries through the influence of the sociologist on the economist 
and vice versa. 

The areas covered include ; Economics and Statistics, Sociology and 
Social Anthropology. A commendable list of studies in each category has 
appeared already. The Institute publishes Social and Economic Studies, 
‘a journal devoted to research in the fields of economics, statistics, 
sociology, social anthropology, politics, government — with special em- 
phasis on the problems of underdeveloped territories.’ (Price, $4.25 a 
year in Canada and the United States. ) 


FOR WRITERS ONLY 

Five Scholarships of $75 each are being offered by the Saskatchewan 
Arts Board to those wishing to attend the Writing Workshop at Valley 
Centre in Fort Qu’Appelle, August 2 to the 17. This was announced 
today by Mrs Florence B. James, acting executive-secretary. 

This is the sixth season for the Writing Workshop and will be con- 
ducted this year by Professor Edward McCourt of the University of 
Saskatchewan. Professor McCourt has degrees from the Universities of 
Albert . and Oxford and has taught at the Queen’s University and the 
Unive sity of New Brunswick. 

The list of his publications includes a number of short. stories, 
articles and novels, notably Music at the Close which won the Ryerson 
Fiction Award in 1947. 

This year's Workshop will include instruction in the short story, 


radio scripts and poetry. The course is primarily for writers who wish 


to increase their skills and experience. Admission to the Workshop is 
on the basis of manuscripts which must be submitted to the Arts Board 
before May 31. 

Persons interested should write or call the Saskatchewan Arts Board 
at 1150 Rose Street, Regina. 


SASKATCHEWAN ARTS BOARD SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Saskatchewan Arts Board is offering five scholarships of $75 each to 

cover ihe cost of tuition and accommodation at the Drama Workshop, 
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Valley Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, August 2 to 17. This was announced 
today by Mrs. llorence B. James, acting executive-secretary. 

The scholarship will be awarded to applicants selected by the drama 
committee, Saskatchewan Arts Board. Thev will be chosen on the basis 
of their interest in taking active part in promoting dramatic activities 
in their communities. Previous experience is desirable but not necessary 
for those applying for a scholarship in drama. 

Scholarship application forms may be procured from the Saskatche- 
wan Arts Board, 1150 Rose Street, Regina. 

The Workshop will be directed by Mrs. Florence B. James, a highly 
qualified teacher of drama with long experience in the theatre. She has 
taught at the University of Washington, the University of British 
Columbia, and Banff School of Fine Arts. Her assistants will be Fred 
Youens for building and painting of sets, lighting and all backstage 
activities nece. sary for play production, and Mrs. Violet Voaden who is 
an expert make-up artist. 

Instruction will be given in directing, stage designing, lighting and 
make-up. The final production will take place in the Town Hall at Fort 
Qu’Appelle on August 15 and 16, 1958. 


NEW FACES 


The Centre for Community Studies, Universitv of Saskatchewan, (Di 


rector, W. B. Baker) announces that senior staff is now complete; Dr 
Arthur K. Davis, Chief Research Officer ; Dr Darwin D. Solomon, Chief 
Training Officer ; Mr Harold R. Baker, Chief Consultant. 

Under this leadership, the Centre for Community Studies will be 
concerned particularly with research and the development of case-study 
materials on the processes of change in small communities. The con 
sulting division will work with a limited number of ‘demonstration’ 
communities. In the near future, community leaders will be invited to 
make application for inclusion in the demonstration program, and a 
selection will be made from the applicants. The details of the Centre 
program are expected to be the subject of intensive staff seminars in 
September and October. 

The University of Saskatchewan recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr Richard DuWors as Chairman of the newly established 
Department of Sociology. Dr DuWors’ research interests in the small 
communtiy are expected to provide a special resource for the guidance 
of the Centre staff. Henry Cooperstock, Columbia trained sociologist, 
is the second member of the Department of Sociology. He has been 
giving special study to the social and psychological aspects of co- 
operative farming. 
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MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 


Maritime Summer School — July 2 — August 13 
CREDIT COURSES 


Credit toward 
B.A., B.Se., B.Ed., M.A., M.Ed. and the new Bachelor of Teaching 


degrees. Improved teaching licenses. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Summer Institute “The Challenge to our Universities”, August 
14-16. Speakers will include R. Hon. C. D. Howe, Dr. J. S. Thomson, 
Dr. J. F. Leddy, among leaders from church, state, education and 
industry. 
Weaving, Metalcraft, Jewellery and Leather work. Courses and 


individual instruction at any time between July 2 and August 13. 


Director: Ellis Roulston, B.A. 
United Nations Summer School, for high school boys and girls, 
July 28-August 2. Instructor: Miss Patricia Grant Lewis. 
Summer Art Workshop, August 4-13. Director: E. B. Pulford, B.F.A. 
Visiting Artist: Charles F. Comfort, R.C.A., O.S.A. 
Accommodation available in regular University residences. 
For Bulletins write to: 
Director of Extension, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 











1958 Summer Session 


aaa Summer Holiday Music 
University of Alberta Making in th 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS} | (Quebec Laurentians 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 16, 1958 June 29 to July 27. 1958 
Courses in: Painting, Music, Photo- 


, ; For Amateurs and Professionals 
graphy, Ceramics, Interior Decora- 


tion, Ballet, Short Story, and ye oO T T E R L A K E 
and Radio Writing, Geelogy of MUSIC CENTRE 
the Rocky Mountains. P.O. Box 195, Outremont, P.Q. 
Oral French: ly 7 to August 16 — Choral and Chamber Music, Recorder 
- : — Ju y =e — , Playing, Madrigals, Lieder, School 
Conversational, Grammatical and Music, Folk Dancing, etc. 


oie Sila 
Cultural Program. Lecturers and resident artists in- 


clude: Otto Joachim, Carl Little, 
For information write: George Little, Hugh Orr, Jean 
Papineau-Couture, Thomas Kines, 


DIRECTOR Jan Simons, Dilys Cameron, 
Banff School of Fine Arts Members may come for one or more 


Banff, Alberta wore. 























THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 


Requires A 


SUPERINTENDENT OF EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 
And A 
TRAINING ASSISTANT 


Applicants for these positions should be University graduates who have 
studied social science, recreation, physical education or education. 
Experience in group work, social service, teaching or adult education is 
desirable. Industrial training or personnel experience would be a definite 
asset, 
The Superintendent will be responsible for: 
devising group and individual training programmes 
administration of 10 year supervisory training programme 
now in proe«ress 
employee educational counsellin 
communications to employees 
supervising the Safety Engineer and Training Assistant 
The Training Assistamt will assist the Superintendent in the above 
programmes. 
Insurance, hospital, medical and pension plans. 


Applications, including an outline of qualifications, should be directed to 
Mr. J. G. Ratz, Employment Supervisor, Industrial Relations Division, The E. B. 
Eddy Company, Hull, Quebec. 











won snot seer CAMP LAQUEMAC, oe « sos 


sponsored jointly by 
Université Laval and McGill University 
July 25th to August 3rd, 1958 


in the Laurentians 


“THE NEW SIGNIFICANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION” 


for Individual and Community: Urban and Rural: At Work or Leisure, 
with related skill groups and special sessions on Residential Adult 
Education. 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and 
Communiiy Work. Enrolment limited to 75 people. 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


Napoléon Le Blanc H. R. C. Avison 
Centre de Culture Populaire Adult Education Service 
Université Laval, Quebec Macdonald College, Quebec 














McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Department of University Extension 


offers the following courses of study: 
AT SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 7th — AUGUST 16th, 1958: 
* For the B.A. degree: Biology, Economics, English, French, Geography, 
Geology, German, History, Politics, Psychology, Religious Studies, 
otiolegy, Spanish. 
bor the B.PLE. degree: 
Physical Education 5e6 (2nd half), Physical Ee .eation 5f3. 
Special classes at Grade XIII level: English, French, German, Spanish, 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Geometry. 
EVENING CLASSES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 
Classes for credit ‘towards the B.A. degree, the B.P.E, 
Graduate Business Studies, as well as various Certificate credit 
subjects are offered on the campus. Special classes in various other 
subjects of general interest are also arranged. 
OUTSIDE CENTRES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 
Classes for credit towards the B.A, degree are arranged at various 
centres in the MeMaster zone: Caledonia, Dunnville, Niagara Falls, 
Oakville, St. Catharines, Welland, ete. 
Study sheets to enable Summer School students to do advance study in 
the various subjects are available now and will be sent to any 
spective student upon reqquest. 


degree, 


pro- 


Write or phone for the Summer School and Extension Calendar to the Director 
of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton. Telephone: JAckson 9-7102. 











and 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 3rd to August 13th 


PAINTING Three periods of instruction: July 2 to July 12, July 15 
to July 26, and July 29 to August 9. Instructors: Andre Bieler, 
Gentile Tondino, Gustave Weisman, and Ralph Allen 

DRAMA l ecture course by Dr 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Kingston 


William Angus of Queen's 

Instructor, Margaret Shortliffe, 

CHILDREN’S ART, and TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN 
Courses by Audrey Taylor, Montreal Museum of Art 


BALLET For children and adults. Instructor, Marjorie Haskins, 
The Academy of Baller, Toronto 


For further information write: Department of Extension, 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, Ontario. 

















CARELTON UNIVERSITY 
OTTAWA BL ONTARIO 


THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


People living in Ottawa have educational and cultural oppor 
tunities unique in) Canada: departmental libraries of the 
Dominion Government. the Dominion Archives. the National 


Museum of Canada. the National Gallery and many more. 


Students attending Carleton University profit: from close rela- 
tions with these institutions and their expert personnel. There 
are exceptional opportunities for undergraduate and graduate 


study 


Carleton offers bachelors’ degrees in Arts. Science. Commerce. 
Journalism and Engineering: Master of Arts: special Public 
Administration programmes: evening degree courses: adult 


education courses. Scholarships and bursaries available. 
—— 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 











